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the stars involved (because in most cases they could not be
seen by the naked eye), and the exploding stars therefore
received the somewhat misleading name of new stars or
nova. Several recordings of the appearance of extremely
bright novae of this kind may be found in ancient history,
and, in particular, it is very possible that the "Star of
Bethlehem" represented one of these cosmic catastrophes.
In more recent times, a brilliant stellar explosion was
observed in November 1572 by the famous Danish astron-
omer Tycho Brahe; during the period of its maximum
luminosity this star could be seen even in daylight. Another
luminous nova appeared soon after that, in 1604, and is
usually connected with the name of Johann Kepler, who
gave us the laws of planetary motion. After these two bril-
liant explosions, commemorating two brilliant names in
the history of astronomy, the skies remained comparatively
calm until the year 1918, when a star of very great lumi-
nosity, surpassing even that of Sirius, appeared for a while
in the constellation Aquila and presented the first con-
venient case for study by modern observational methods
(Plate VIIlA).

It must be clear, however, that, apart from these very
conspicuous novas, there must also be a large number of
stellar explosions which, because of their vast distances
from us, are too faint to be detected visually. Indeed, the
modern systematic survey of the skies by means of photog-
raphy indicates that at least twenty such explosions take
place yearly among the stars forming our own stellar system.

TWO CLASSES OF STELLAR EXPLOSION

We have seen above that novae differ very widely in their
observed brightness, some being so luminous that they can